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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 


CORRECTION  (added  collecting  specialty): 

2492  Murray  A Briant,  P.  O.  Box  825,  Brooks,  Alberta,  Canada  T1R  1A0 

(Counterstamps/marks  (including  advertising)  on  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish  coins  or  other  coins  used  in  these  countries;  counterstamps/marks 
from  other  countries  in  general);  Masonic  tokens  in  general.) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


HIGEL,  Thomas  E. 
WALLACE,  Holland 


$35.00  Cash 
$20.00  Cash 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  NI  Library; 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

JD30.PetM:  1975:FG 

PETERSON,  MENDEL  L. 

The  Funnel  of  Gold.  The  trials  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fleets  as  they 
carried  home  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  in  the  face  of  privateers, 
pirates  and  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

Pub.  1975,  481pp,  illus. 

NI  Purchases 


CC80.ErsK:  1992:MCTC 
ERSLEV,  KRISTIAN 

Medieval  coins  in  the  Christian  J.  Thomsen  collection. 
Pub.  1992,  390pp,  w/plates. 
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JB96.PriF:  1980:BCN/IY.2 
PRIDMORE,  FRED 

The  coins  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  VI,  1952.  Part  IV.  India.  Volume  2.  Uniform 
coinage  East  India  Company  1835-58.  Imperial  period  1858-1947. 
Pub.  1980,  245pp,  illus. 

UA60.SchF:  1995:WW2R 

SCHWAN,  CARLTON  FREDERICK/BOLING,  JOSEPH  E. 

World  War  II  Remembered.  History  in  your  hands,  a numismatic 
study. 

Pub.  1995,  864pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Library  would  like  to  thank  Marvin  L.  Fraley  for  his 
extensive  gift  of  other  numismatic  material  to  both  the  Book  and  Periodical  Libraries. 

HI.  The  NI  Librarian  has  two  requests  of  its  membership: 

a)  We  are  still  trying  to  find  copies  of  the  old  "Organization  of  International 
Numismatists"  Journal.  If  anyone  has  any  that  they  will  part  with,  or  knows  of  where 
we  could  borrow  them  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

b)  The  Librarian  passes  out  old  copies  of  the  Krause  Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Coins  to  budding  collectors  to  encourage  them  in  our  hobby.  We  have  run  out 
of  stock  and  would  appreciate  picking  up  some  more  for  the  above  purpose  that  are 
not  cut  or  seriously  marked  up,  and  are  no  older  than  1987.  Please  help  us  help  a 
young  person  into  his  or  her  own  "field  of  dreams". 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

CHANGE  ANYONE? 

This  item  brings  home  how  difficult  making  money  transactions  was  in  the  new  world 
(actually  in  most  places)  in  the  18th  Century.  A British  General  fell  overboard  near 
Boston  and  presumably  was  drowned.  When  the  contents  of  his  luggage  were 
examined  his  monetary  holdings  consisted  of  694  & 5/8  joannes,  37  moidores,  300 
English  guineas,  8 & 1/2  pistoles,  1 French  guinea,  1 dollar,  1 copper  halfpenny,  26 
"small  heart"  bits  of  silver,  6 pieces  of  gold,  and  7 small  pieces  of  silver  (Ref  "The 
Great  Wave"  by  David  Hackett  Fischer).  One  wonders  if  that  was  deposited  into  an 
estate  account  in  one  currency.  I recommend  Fischer’s  fascinating  book  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  from  the  12th  century.  It  explains  the  periods 
of  coinage  debasement  and  the  recoinages,  the  introduction  of  new  denominations  and 
period  of  coinage  shortages.  The  book  contains  a wealth  of  bibliography,  fascinating 
noes  and  facts. 


(Submitted  by  Peter  Coles) 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DENNIS  GORDON  VORLEY 
D.O.B.  15.5.15  (D.  18.12.96) 


My  interest  in  coins  was  first  aroused  when  a teenager  by  being  given  a few  pieces 
of  Maundy  money  by  my  grandmother  although  I did  not  commence  serious 
collecting  until  at  the  age  of  21  I entered  the  police. 

The  year  was  1936  and  Seaby’s  catalogue  had  just  been  published  and  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  its  kind  to  comprehensively  list  and  price  coins  of  the  British  Isles. 

I used  this  catalogue  as  a guide  to  what  I paid  for  the  coins  I collected  and  as  long 
as  the  price  was  below  catalogue  price,  I felt  I was  keeping  within  my  slender  means. 

In  those  days  I used  to  pencil  in  against  the  particular  coin  I had  purchased  the  price 
paid  and  still  possessing  the  catalogue  these  entries  reveal  the  vast  change  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

My  first  collection  was  of  milled  coins  because,  I think,  of  their  beauty,  and  I almost 
shunned  hammered  coins  despite  their  rarity  compared  with  the  milled  coins.  I am 
sure,  thereby,  that  I missed  many  bargains  by  this  rejection. 

About  the  same  time  I also  collected  18th  century  copper  tokens  and  19th  century 
copper  and  silver  tokens,  again  because  of  their  attractive  appearance. 

17  th  century  tokens  did  not  appeal  to  me  because  of  their  average  poor  condition  and 
high  price  for  good  specimens. 

Contemporary  with  the  British  Isles  series  I collected  British  Colonial  coins  and 
tokens  and  found  our  Colonial  development  interesting  reading. 

The  publication  of  Peter  Seaby’s  little  book  entitled  The  Story  of  English  Coinage  and 
in  particular  one  chapter  on  what  he  described  as  "Numismatic  Oddments",  had  far 
reaching  influence  on  my  life-long  collecting  interests. 

The  examples  he  gave  as  "oddments"  fired  my  imagination  and  thenceforward  I 
started  to  collect  everything  coming  under  this  heading. 

Acknowledged  collectors  specialized  in  Greek  and  Roman  coins  which  were  the  so 
called  classical  coins.  Other  coins  were  looked  upon  as  inferior  and  these  oddments 
as  comparatively  valueless  and  not  collectable. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  interest  such  items  could  be  found  in  bowls  and  cigar  boxes 
in  shop  windows  and  purchased  cheaply.  One  often  came  upon  minor  rarities 
amongst  a miscellaneous  lot  and  sometimes  it  paid  say  to  buy  the  saucerful  for  a few 
shillings  rather  than  pay  a disproportionate  amount  for  just  one  or  two  pieces  to  a 
shopkeeper  believing  I was  on  to  something  good. 
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There  were  very  few  paranumismatic  items  I did  not  collect.  Provided  they  were  of 
an  individual  type  and  had  variety,  I sought  to  build  up  a collection.  Some,  like 
market  tallies,  were  very  common  whilst  others,  like  theatre  tokens,  were  scarce  by 
comparison.  This,  of  course,  was  reflected  in  their  price  as  it  was  with  all  the  other 
series,  taking  into  account  also  supply  and  demand. 

One  or  two  series  appealed  to  me  more  than  they  did  to  other  collectors  and  I went 
out  of  my  way  to  form  large  collections  which  became  perhaps  supreme  in  their  field. 
I quote  as  examples  enamelled  coins,  love  tokens  and  engraved  coins  and  the  humble 
hop  tokens. 

I have  always  considered  a good  library  to  be  a necessity  not  only  for  reference 
purposes  but  also  for  the  pleasure  of  possessing  nice  books.  I have  in  my  time  owned 
rare  books  some  of  which  have  been  unique  and  in  this  been  aided  by  Douglas  Saville 
of  Spinks  who  would  pass  over  anything  he  felt  I was  likely  to  want.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  when  I decided  to  sell  my  books,  it  was  to  him  and  he  purchased 
the  whole  library. 

Having  introduced  a personality  into  these  notes,  I should  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
others. 

Many  of  my  18th  and  19th  century  tokens  were  purchased  at  Seaby’s  and  in  those 
days  they  had  quite  a large  specialist  staff. 

A Mrs.  Monica  Bussell  was  in  charge  of  the  regal  and  token  copper  coinage  and  I 
remember  a youthful  Robert  Sharman  joining  the  firm  as  her  assistant.  Sadly,  Mrs. 
Bussell  was  burnt  to  death  in  a fire  at  her  home  and  Robert  Sharman  took  over  the 
management  of  the  department.  I still  deal  with  Robert  all  these  years  later  and  value 
his  experience  and  good  general  knowledge  of  the  coin  market. 

Whilst  I was  stationed  at  Chichester  I was  befriended  as  a fellow  coin  collector  by 
Raymond  Carlyon  Britton,  the  well-known  numismatist.  He  told  me  when  his  father 
was  alive,  the  two  of  them  would  separately  scour  London  each  buying  hammered 
gold  and  silver  coins.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  would  meet  up,  Raymond  passing 
over  the  gold  coins  to  his  father  who  in  turn  would  hand  over  the  silver  coins  to  his 
son  each  repaying  the  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

In  addition  to  his  main  interest  in  hammered  coins,  Raymond  Carlyon  Britton  used 
to  buy  odd  items  which  took  his  fancy  at  auctions.  He  showed  me  a small  collection 
of  beggars  badges  as  an  example  of  this. 

I remember  he  gave  me  a cloth  bag  of  miscellaneous  unsorted  bits  and  pieces  he 
considered  of  little  value  but  which  formed  pleasing  additions  to  my  growing 
collections  of  "numismatic  oddments". 

After  his  death  his  large  collection  was  sold  by  Seaby’s  in  separate  lots  to  avoid 
flooding  the  market. 
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His  collection  was  housed  in  cabinets  specially  built  into  the  walls  of  his  sitting  room. 

In  the  desire  to  increase  my  knowledge,  I have  never  hesitated  to  seek  information 
from  the  many  dealers  and  collectors  whom  I thought  could  help  me.  Outstanding 
amongst  these  was  my  mentor  Roy  Hawkins  who  published  the  excellent  book 
entitled  A Dictionary  of  Makers  of  British  Metallic  Tickets,  Checks,  Medalets,  Tallies 
and  Counters  1788-1910  which  covered  a wider  range  of  subjects  than  the  title 
suggests.  Sadly,  Roy  died  in  his  sixties  and  my  obituary,  though  well-intentioned,  did 
not,  I feel,  do  justice  to  a numismatist  of  his  stature. 

He  seemed  always  to  welcome  the  many  queries  I addressed  to  him  and  I still  possess 
an  indexed  file  of  his  letters  in  reply. 

I recall  the  birth  of  the  Token  Corresponding  Society  in  October  1971  and  the  issue 
of  its  bi-monthly  bulletin  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Christopher  Brunei  and  Jean 
White,  and  how  highly  regarded  it  was  in  filling  a much  needed  want.  Sad  to  say 
Christopher  Brunei  died  at  an  early  age,  his  death  tragically  following  shortly 
afterwards  by  that  of  his  wife  Margaret. 

About  the  same  time  a somewhat  similar  publication  was  launched  in  Ireland  on  Irish 
tokens  but  did  not  last  very  long  and  I am  rather  vague  as  to  why  such  an  interesting 
project  did  not  succeed. 

As  a very  appropriate  follow  up  to  the  T.C.S.  was  the  introduction  of  an  annual 
Token  Congress  by  Brian  Edge  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Always  well 
attended  by  token  enthusiasts  who  gave  interesting  talks,  the  Congress  ended  with  a 
bourse,  at  which  members  bought  and  sold  a great  variety  of  tokens. 

Brian  Edge  also  needs  to  be  praised  for  his  book  on  Paranumismatics,  a gem  which 
I could  well  have  done  with  in  my  early  days  of  collecting  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
numismatic  world. 

Knowing  of  my  collection  of  love  tokens  a Mr.  Lloyd  Entenmann  came  over  from 
America  primarily  to  catalogue  my  collection  and  obtain  other  material  for  the  book 
on  love  tokens  he  was  planning  to  publish. 

I arranged  local  accommodation  for  him  and  introduced  him  to  other  collectors  and 
in  other  ways  did  my  best  to  make  his  a worthwhile  visit. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Entenmann  formed  the  "Love  Token  Society  of 
America"  and  published  his  book  on  this  subject. 

My  collection  of  love  tokens  have  since  been  sold  at  a Bonhams  Auction  having  been 
well  catalogued  by  Daniel  Fearon  of  Bonhams.  I feel  sure  this  expert  cataloguing 
contributed  greatly  to  the  good  prices  realised  at  the  sale.  As  was  to  be  expected 
many  of  the  successful  bids  came  from  America. 
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In  some  way  allied  to  love  tokens  are  the  transportation  tokens  which  were  copper 
coins  engraved  with  sad  sentiments  like  "Pity  poor  George  gone  for  seven  years". 
These  were  done  by  convicted  persons  who  were  to  be  transported  to  Australia  to 
serve  their  prison  sentence  out  there. 

Timothy  Millett  of  Baldwin’s  persuaded  me  to  part  with  my  collection  of  these  and 
has  since  embarked  upon  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  the  identity  of  the  persons 
named  on  the  tokens  or  the  loved  one  to  whom  they  were  sent  as  a parting  gift. 

Some  of  my  collecting  interests  have  been  started  by  chance. 

The  purchase  of  a bundle  of  leaden  pieces  wrapped  in  paper  from  Baldwin’s  set  me 
off  collecting  pilgrims  tokens  and  badges  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Aldersgate 
Street  of  London  1846  and  the  Winetavern  Street  of  Dublin  1971  hoards. 

Buying  a few  hop  tokens  and  joining  the  Kent  Numismatic  Society  led  to  a steady 
supply  of  these  from  Mr.  Clarke,  President  of  the  Society  and  from  whom  I purchased 
his  entire  collection  of  duplicates. 

Interest  in  Communion  Tokens  was  engendered  by  my  buying  a cabinet,  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  containing  a small  collection  of  Communion  Tokens,  whilst  I was  on 
holiday  in  Scotland.  Once  more,  this  led  to  a regular  supply  of  these  from  a contact 
in  Scotland. 

I sold  my  collection  to  Andrew  McMillan  of  Edinburgh  taking  it  up  to  a half-way 
meeting  place  at  my  daughter’s  home  at  Appleton  Roebuck  in  Yorkshire. 

I have  a story  to  tell  concerning  my  collection  of  wine  tokens,  or  pub  checks  as  they 
are  more  commonly  called.  John  Whitmore,  the  well  known  coin  dealer,  asked  me 
to  list  those  I held  of  Worcestershire.  When  I did  this  he  wrote  back  expressing 
pleasure  at  finding  one  of  the  tokens  to  belong  to  a pub  owned  by  his  grandfather  and 
at  which  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a boy.  Needless  to  say,  I made  him  a present  of 
this  with  my  compliments. 

Another  goodwill  gesture  which  gave  me  satisfaction  was  to  part  with,  as  a gift,  a 
bravery  medal  awarded  to  one  of  the  members  of  a volunteer  crew  who  had  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  a ship  named  the  Benvenue  which  had  foundered  off  Sandgate  in  1891 
where  I live.  I had  acquired  this  medal,  which  had  been  specially  struck,  not 
inexpensively,  because  of  my  interest  in  local  history,  but  finding  that  relatives  of  the 
recipient  lived  in  neighbouring  Hythe,  I felt  I had  to  restore  it  to  the  family  who,  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  were  overjoyed  at  receiving  it.  Two  members  insisted  that  my 
wife  and  I had  lunch  with  them  as  a token  of  appreciation  for  the  gift. 

Having  started  collecting  coin  weights  way  back,  I had  built  a large  collection, 
especially  of  rare  Irish,  when  I was  approached  by  Paul  and  Bente  Withers  who 
wanted  to  catalogue  the  collection.  They  did  this  and  subsequently  purchased  it  in 
its  entirety. 
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Over  the  years  I had  made  a large  collection  of  primitive  and  unusual  currency.  It 
lacked  the  interest  of  coin  collectors  because  little  was  known  about  it  which  made 
my  quest  all  the  more  easy. 

I was  approached  by  a German  collector  named  Kurt  Koschatzky  who  wished  to  buy 
the  collection.  He  first  travelled  to  this  country  by  air  taking  away  the  more  portable 
pieces,  but  returned  later  by  car  because  of  the  weight  of  the  manillas  and  other 
unwieldy  items.  This  was  the  first  of  my  collections  I disposed  of  and  was  due  to  my 
finding  such  a keen  specialist  collector  who  would  be  difficult  to  rival. 

Another  personality  I remember  with  respect  is  Mr.  Douglas  Mitchell  of  Baldwin’s  - 
"Mr.  Douglas"  as  he  was  called  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Knowing  my  varied  interests,  he  used  to  bring  up  from  below  stairs  boxes  of  unsorted 
coins  and  tokens  and  T had  great  pleasure  in  going  through  these  not  knowing  what 
little  treasures  I would  find. 

Those  I picked  out  he  would  place  in  differently  valued  piles  and  I soon  learned  that 
this  was  his  last  word  as  I never  succeeded,  try  though  I did,  in  getting  a reduction. 

The  most  expensive  token  I remember  buying  at  the  time  was  one  advertising  the 
making  of  icewells  for  which,  because  of  its  unusual  nature,  I paid  £20.  I still 
possess  this  and  have  never  seen  another  specimen  because  icewells,  no  doubt,  are 
very  much  things  of  the  past.  Mr.  Douglas  is  Timothy  Millett’s  grandfather  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  has  just  celebrated  his  90th  birthday. 

I think  the  next  collection  I sold  was  tickets  and  passes.  This  was  auctioned  by 
Glendinning’s  and  realised  a good  price.  The  theatre  passes  were  fought  over  by  a 
dealer  and  an  official  representing  theatre  museums  which  boosted  the  bidding.  I was 
congratulated  afterwards  on  the  success  of  the  sale. 

I have  often  debated  the  relative  value  of  specialist  and  widespread  collecting  and 
from  personal  experience  come  down  very  positively  in  favour  of  the  latter  with  the 
great  variety  of  interest  it  engendered. 

I would  collect  anything  capable  of  being  made  into  a collection  however  small  and 
then  develop  a knowledge  by  acquiring  every  little  thing  written  on  the  subject. 

With  my  width  of  interest  I rarely  failed  to  find  something  I wanted  at  coin  fairs, 
Saturday  markets  and  the  like  or  through  dealers’  lists. 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  a constant  interest  in  one’s  collections  and  this  is  only 
achieved  by  adding  to  them.  To  have  a collection  stored  away,  although  secure, 
makes  it  merely  a possession  and  gives  little  satisfaction. 

On  the  subject  of  security  I have  to  admit  never  to  have  insured  my  collections.  With 
constantly  changing  contents  and  differing  opinions  of  value,  I considered  accurate 
insurance  well  nigh  impossible. 
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I have  been  asked  more  than  once  what  has  prompted  me  to  dispose  of  collections 
developed  over  so  many  years.  The  answer  has  been  simply  old  age!  Having  no 
members  of  my  family  interested  enough  to  whom  I could  pass  them  on  and  wishing 
to  save  my  wife  having  the  worry  of  not  knowing  what  best  to  do,  I decided  whilst 
still  capable,  of  doing  this  myself. 

From  my  many  contacts  with  both  dealers  and  fellow  collectors  I considered  the  small 
collections  should  be  directed  to  specialists  and  the  large  ones  to  auctions  or  to 
dealers,  and  up  to  now  this  has  proved  a satisfactory  arrangement. 

I have  many  cabinets  now  empty  which  are  to  be  sold  at  one  of  Bonham’s  cabinet 
auctions.  These  are  both  proper  coin  cabinets  with  piercings  in  the  trays  and  cabinets 
with  just  the  drawers.  These  latter  were  converted  to  hold  coins  economically  by 
having  trays  without  piercing  made  to  put  one  on  top  of  another  in  the  drawers. 

In  housing  my  coins  I like  to  keep  all  associated  items  side  by  side  irrespective  of 
size  or  denomination  and  trays  with  piercings  do  not  permit  this. 

A drawback  to  this  loose  method  of  storage  is  of  course  the  possibility  of 
uncontrolled  movement  of  the  coins  resulting  in  a confused  mix  up. 

I recall  one  occasion  when  I was  on  my  way  to  give  a talk  with  exhibits  on  trays  in 
the  back  of  the  car,  and  I had  to  brake  suddenly,  causing  the  coins  to  be  pitched 
forward  into  one  heap.  This  was  off-putting  to  say  the  least  just  before  giving  a talk! 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  acid  in  some  woods  can  be  harmful  and  stain 
copper  coins  and  of  course  cabinets  made  of  these  woods  must  not  be  used  for  copper 
collections. 

In  one  of  my  homes  I had  inside  access  to  the  garage  forming  part  of  the  premises. 
This  garage  was  quite  large  and  had  room  for  cupboards  and  three  steel  safes.  Some 
of  my  collections  were  kept  in  these  and  my  milled  collection,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  most  valuable,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  safes  which  had  been  converted  specially 
for  the  purpose  with  slotted  wooden  sides  and  trays  made  to  slip  in  and  out. 

A failure  on  my  part  which  I have  always  regretted  was  not  ticketing  each  piece  when 
it  came  into  my  possession.  In  my  opinion,  neat  tickets  with  as  much  information  as 
they  will  suitably  hold  are  an  important  adjunct  to  a collection. 

I maintained  note  books  in  which  I recorded  details  of  the  coins  in  each  of  my 
collections  and  carried  these  with  me  so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
piece  was  wanted.  With  coin  weights,  because  of  the  difficulty  with  accurate 
descriptions,  I made  mbbings  of  those  I possessed  and  thereby  was  able  to  avoid 
duplication. 

I have  given  many  talks  to  clubs  and  taken  coins  with  me  which  I have  allowed  to 
be  handled  freely.  Only  once  was  my  trust  abused  and  this  was  the  theft  of  a 
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Cromwell  2/6  which  I discovered  to  be  missing  when  returning  the  coins  to  my  safe. 
Members  of  the  club’s  committee  were  very  embarrassed  when  I told  them. 

During  war  years  I served  as  a pilot  in  the  R.A.F.  After  completing  my  flying 
training  in  South  Africa  I was  shipped  up  to  a transit  camp  in  Egypt  to  await  my 
operational  posting.  This  was  to  a Coastal  Command  Wellington  Squadron  in  Malta. 

It  turned  out  that  I was  to  be  a lone  posting  and  on  the  morning  of  departure  I arrived 
at  the  airfield  with  my  sole  possessions  in  two  suitcases.  When  these  were  placed  on 
the  scales  it  was  found  my  luggage  was  overweight  and  I was  directed  to  leave  one 
suitcase  behind.  In  the  compulsory  hurried  departure,  I had  no  time  to  decide  how 
best  I transposed  the  contents  of  one  case  to  the  other  but  I just  reduced  the  weight 
in  a rather  haphazard  manner.  Unfortunately  my  collection  of  coins  picked  up  as 
souvenirs  of  my  overseas  travels  were  in  the  suitcase  I left  behind  and  when  it 
eventually  reached  me,  I found  it  had  been  forced  open  and  apart  from  some 
unwashed  clothing  and  a toilet  roll,  everything,  including  of  course  the  coins,  had 
been  stolen. 

So  much  for  some  modem  British  Colonial  coins  which  were  destined  for  my 
collections  at  home. 

The  duplicates  of  this  collection  were  sold  to  Format  and  later  the  main  collection  to 
Spinks. 

Having  of  recent  years  sold  most  of  my  collections  I have  been  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  good  prices  I received  compared  with  the  prices  I paid  for  them.  However, 
when  I think  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  1936  when  I started  collecting 
and  1996  with  the  years  in  between,  I often  wonder  whether  I have  done  as  well  as 
I first  thought. 

When  I look  at  the  prices  in  Seaby’s  1936  catalogue  and  then  at  those  in  many  other 
established  dealer’s  lists  today,  the  vast  difference  is  borne  out  in  no  uncertain 
manner. 

I have  always  been  against  leaving  a collection  to  a museum.  My  experience  has 
shown  that  instead  of  being  displayed  it  is  quite  often  placed  into  storage  as  there  is 
no  one  having  either  the  time  or  knowledge  to  properly  lay  it  out. 

Quite  correctly  of  course,  anything  given  to  a museum  cannot  be  disposed  of  and  I 
have  even  been  refused  an  offer  to  exchange  duplicates  to  the  museum’s  advantage. 

Another  disadvantage  is  by  being  taken  out  of  circulation  such  a collection  is  lost  to 
a cross  section  of  collectors  denied  the  opportunity  of  ever  obtaining  wanted 
specimens. 

My  present  rather  uncommon  hobby  is  collecting  advertising  mirrors.  In  the  days 
when  most  ladies  carried  small  vanity  mirrors  in  their  handbags,  manufacturers  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  advertising  their  products  on  the  back  of  these  mirrors  and  issuing 
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them  as  free  gifts.  Although  those  with  advertisements  are  my  main  interest,  I 
include  the  many  having  attractive  designs  and  pictorial  scenes  on  their  backs. 

Dr.  Neil  Todd  of  Massachusetts,  well  known  to  numismatists  and  who  used  to  attend 
the  early  token  congresses,  introduced  me  to  my  first  mirror  saying  they  were  quite 
scarce  in  the  U.S.A.  Because  their  use  was  similar  to  the  advertising  tokens  I 
collected,  I was  tempted  to  form  a collection  of  them.  Alas,  as  I have  said,  I have 
strayed  away  from  my  original  intention  of  confining  them  to  advertisements. 

I list  brief  descriptions  of  each  in  a notebook  but  additionally  have  groups  of  them 
photographed  for  positive  representation  and  to  avoid  duplication. 

Dr.  Todd  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  these  mirrors  were  scarce  as  I have  found 
them  particularly  so  and  expensive.  Up  to  now,  I have  not  come  across  another 
collector  of  these  mirrors. 

Other  current  interests  of  mine  are  coin  jewellery  and  the  many  things  in  the  making 
of  which  coins  have  been  used. 

It  has  always  been  debatable  whether  coins  used  for  such  purposes  were  being  abused 
or  converted  into  articles  of  some  use  or  even  works  of  art. 

The  stamping  of  advertisements  on  the  old  worn  Victorian  copper  coins  and  the 
French  10  centimes  and  5 centimes  pieces  was  common  place.  The  coins  passing 
frequently  from  hand  to  hand  would  attract  attention  and  achieve  the  advertising 
objective. 

Legislation  however,  has  for  many  years  now  made  the  misuse  of  the  coinage  a 
punishable  offence  and  effectively  put  a stop  to  this  practice. 

At  one  time  I possessed  a good  collection  of  these  countermarked  copper  coins  and 
used  to  supply  Gavin  Scott  with  details  and  rubbings  which  were  incorporated  in  his 
excellent  book  British  Countermarks  on  Copper  and  Bronze  Coins. 

I have  sold  my  collection  of  these  pieces  - another  example  of  a collection  of  mine 
going  to  an  appreciative  specialist  collector. 

In  my  time  I have  written  articles  for  various  publications  and  recall  being  paid  the 
princely  sum  of  £12  for  one  entitled  "Early  Leaden  Tokens"  published  in  one  of 
Seaby’s  bulletins  in  1981. 

I have  not  had  anything  to  say  on  foreign  coins  other  than  about  those  I lost  during 
the  war,  but  as  is  only  to  be  expected  over  some  sixty  years  I came  across  and  put 
to  one  side  quite  a lot  of  world  coins  which  seemed  of  some  interest,  never  however 
making  a collection  of  them.  I parted  with  them  a few  years  back,  having  found  a 
dealer  in  Eastbourne  who  was  willing  to  buy  the  whole  lot. 
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In  conclusion  I must  say  my  coin  collecting  has  given  me  a lifetime’s  pleasure,  not 
only  the  acquiring  of  each  new  specimen,  but  the  handling  and  often  research  which 
was  to  follow,  leading  in  many  instances  to  lasting  friendships  with  fellow  collectors 
and  dealers  alike. 

As  I may  already  have  indicated,  the  building  up  of  a numismatic  library  has  given 
me  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  coins  themselves,  in  being  a readily  available  source 
of  reference  and  a means  of  widening  my  knowledge. 

Understandably,  the  disposal  of  my  collections  has  saddened  me,  but  not  quite  as 
much  as  I had  thought  it  would,  due  no  doubt  to  my  being  conscious  of  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so  before  it  was  too  late. 


D.  G.  Vorley,  December  1,  1996. 
Folkestone,  England 

(Sadly,  after  writing  these  memoirs  dated  December  1,  1996,  Dennis  Gordon  Vorley 
died  suddenly  on  December  18,  1996.  These  Memoirs  are  being  published  as  a 
memorial  to  a renowned  collector  of  paranumismatics.) 

MORE  COIN  THAN  TOKEN 

The  piece  illustrated  can  be  briefly  described  as  a 
counterstamped  issue  of  the  Rothsay  Cotton  Works  in 
Buteshire,  Scotland  for  the  value  of  4/6  of  1820  and  on 
a Spanish  Milled  Dollar  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

Why  was  it  issued  is  somewhat  hard  to  answer  since 
from  1816  to  early  1820, the  London  mint  had  churned 
out  some  6-1/4  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  silver 
coins.  This  should  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  even 
the  demands  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  but  evidently 
it  was  not;  or,  more  likely,  it  was  a form  of  advertising 
since  the  Rothsay  pieces  are  the  commonest  of  a series 
of  Scottish  counterstamped  (even  cut  and 
counterstamped)  silver  coins  of  the  period. 

The  reason  we  mentioned  "more  coin  than  token"  was  because  this  coin  contained 
almost  exactly  its  denomination  in  silver  bullion  of  the  time  whereas  the  regal  coins 
in  Great  Britain  were  reduced  in  weight  to  insure  against  melting  should  silver 
fluctuate  upwards.  According  to  the  pre-1816  standard,  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  of 
416  grains  weight,  .891-2/3  fine  contained  4s  5-3/4d  in  silver  bullion  which  is  quite 
close  to  the  4/6  on  the  above  coin.  In  1816,  the  English  silver  coins  were  reduced 
from  their  former  weights  by  about  6%  but  the  above  piece  is  quite  literally  worth  its 
weight  in  silver.  Something  of  an  enigma  in  modern  coins. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-20,  Mary  20,  1968) 
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CAROLUS  GUILDERS 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire 

About  ten  or  so  years  ago  one  of  my  cousins  doing  some  genealogical  research, 
stumbled  across  a number  of  documents  written  in  17th  century  Dutch,  that  related 
to  our  immigrant  ancestor  Johannes  Holsaert  and  his  wife  Johanna  Havens.  This  find 
contained  a gold  mine  of  information.  Johannes  and  his  family  (four  children  and  one 
more  on  the  way)  had  departed  Sluys,  Holland,  for  New  Amsterdam  (then  New  York 
under  British  rule)  in  the  summer  of  1685.  The  packet  of  documents  included  their 
"passports"  from  the  Burgomaster  of  Sluys,  a letter  of  transfer  from  his  church,  two 
midwife  certificates  for  his  wife,  and  a letter  from  her  pastor.  Important  to  this 
article,  the  collection  also  included  a loan  agreement  where  Johannes  had  borrowed 
money  to  pay  for  the  trip.  Since  we  were  much  more  interested  in  the  other  letters, 
we  left  the  translation  of  the  loan  documents  until  just  recendy. 

The  loan  agreement  reads  as  follows:  "The  undersigned  Cornelius  van  Hovgen 

obliges  himself  and  promises  with  this  that  he  will  pay  to  Johannes  Holsaert  a sum 
of  three  hundred  Carolus  guilders  when  they  will  have  come  together  in  England  to 
from  there  to  cross  to  New  Netherlands."  This  portion  of  the  loan  was  dated  14  April 
1685.  When  Johannes  signed  for  the  money  on  the  1st  of  May  1685  (presumably  in 
England),  he  agreed  to  pay  it  back  with  5%  interest.  The  Carolus  guilders  being 
specified  at  20  stuyvers  each.  The  question  that  faced  me  when  I received  the 
translation  was,  "What  were  Carolus  guilders?" 

I am  leery  of  making  assumptions  as  I have  been  burned  too  many  times,  but  since 
I am  not  in  a location  where  I can  bounce  my  thoughts  off  knowledgeable 
numismatists,  I am  going  to  give  it  a try  in  print  in  hopes  that  those  of  you  who  find 
me  wrong  will  be  merciful. 

If  I were  a Dutchman  in  Holland  about  to  loan  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  a 
family  who  wanted  to  go  to  America  on  the  same  boat  I was  traveling;  and  realizing 
that  Dutch  currency  might  not  be  freely  circulating  in  the  country  of  our  destination, 
I would  need  a method  of  identifying  the  loan  so  that  it  could  be  paid  back  in  either 
English  or  Dutch  currency.  Since  a Dutch  guilder  of  20  stuyvers  had  at  that  time  the 
same  value  as  an  English  shilling  of  20  pence;  and  though  King  Charles  II  had  passed 
away  earlier  that  year,  his  coinage  would  still  be  in  circulation;  and  since  the  loan  was 
to  be  paid  over  in  England,  and  might  be  paid  in  a combination  of  Dutch  guilders  and 
English  shillings,  then  it  made  sense  to  create  a "Common  Market"  currency. 
"Carolus"  is  the  Latin  name  for  "Charles",  which  then  appeared  on  English  currency 
(Carolus  II  DEI  GRATIA  - Charles  II  By  The  Grace  Of  God).  Thus  Cornelius  van 
Hovgen  created  a "Charles  Guilder"  implying  that  the  loan  could  be  paid  back  in 
either  English  shillings  or  Dutch  guilders.  How  far  off  am  I in  my  reasoning? 

By  the  way,  the  loan  was  paid  off  in  three  years.  Johannes’  widow  Johanna  paid  the 
last  installment  in  New  York  "city"  on  the  26th  of  December  1688. 
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Internet  and  Numismatics 


Peter  Kraneveld,  Draveil,  France 


1.0  Introduction 

In  an  earlier  article  on  coin  collecting1,  I wrote  “Coin  collectors  do  not  need 
a computer'’.  Today,  that  sentence  must  be  modified  to  something  like  “Coin 
collectors  without  a computer  and  a link  to  the  Internet  are  missing  a lot”. 
Maybe  in  a few  years  (or  even  less)  I will  say:  “Computers  are  indispensable 
for  coin  collectors”,  but  that  time  has  not  arrived  yet.  This  article  will  try  to 
wet  your  appetite  for  electronic  collecting.  Since  the  Internet  is  such  a new 
concept  I am  adding  some  thoughts  on  its  technology  and  mores. 

1.1  Micro  computers  and  coin  collecting  update 

If  you  are  new  to  computers,  please  reread  my  earlier  article.  In  particular, 
keep  in  mind  its  warnings  about  my  prejudices.  Much  of  what  it  says  is  still 
valid,  but  here  are  some  things  that  have  changed  since.  Micro  computers 
have  become  steadily  cheaper  as  well  as  more  powerful  since  I wrote  my 
earlier  article  on  this  subject,  but  standardisation  has  set  in.  The  surviving 
platforms  are  getting  closer  together  and  in  the  future,  it  may  no  longer  be 
important  which  machine  you  have  to  run  the  operating  system  of  your 
choice. 

The  technological  top  is  still  the  Macintosh  operating  system.  The  most  ad- 
vanced micro  computers  are  Macs  or  Mac  compatibles.  Surprisingly,  these 
machines  are  not  necessarily  the  more  expensive.  Macs  remain  the  easiest  to 
handle  and  the  machines  of  choice  for  graphical  work.  However,  the  vast 
technological  distance  that  once  separated  the  Macs  from  PC  compatibles 
has  diminished  significantly.  PC  have  the  edge  when  you  want  to  build  up 
your  system  with  separate  modules  (Macs  come  with  many  things  built  in 
standard  that  are  options  on  PCs,  but  you  may  not  want  or  need  all  of  them) 
or  if  you  dislike  buying  your  software  by  mail  (due  to  the  preponderance  of 
PCs  in  the  market,  shops  carry  little  Mac  software). 

You  should  not  consider  the  often  heard  arguments  that  PCs  are  unreliable, 
that  Microsoft  is  out  to  control  the  world,  that  Apple  is  about  to  disappear  or 
that  there  is  a lack  of  Mac  software.  These  arguments  contain  so  little  truth 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  wrong.  Most  are  maintained  by  the  low  journalis- 
tic standards  segment  of  the  media  and  the  rumour  circuit. 


1 Micro  computers  and  coin  collecting,  NI  Bulletin,  Volume  25,  number  5 
(May  1990),  pages  100  to  110. 
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Software  has  become  more  powerful  and  requires  more  memory.  The  mini- 
mum I would  recommend  for  a computer  bought  today  would  be  a speed  of 
120  Megahertz  (200  is  better),  16  Megabytes  of  live  memory  (32  is  a lot 
better)  and  a 1 Gigabyte  hard  disk. 

1.2  Internet 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  understand  the  working  of  the  net  in  order  to  use  it 
than  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  working  of  your  car’s  engine  in  order 
to  drive  it.  However,  it  is  important  to  set  some  misunderstandings  into 
context. 

First,  the  net  is  international,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  control  of  national  gov- 
ernments. The  information  on  the  net  originates  somewhere,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  place  where  it  originates  can  apply  its  laws  to  it.  However, 
information  is  easily  copied  and  can  spread  like  wildfire.  It  can  originate 
from  many  different  places  and  therefore  be  subject  to  different  laws.  As  an 
example,  a picture  of  a fashion  model  in  clothes  destined  to  be  shown  at  an 
upcoming  fashion  show  may  be  legally  protected  by  copyright  in  France, 
forbidden  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  unprotected  in  the  USA.  A US  citizen  may 
then  with  impunity  put  the  picture  on  the  net,  using  a computer  located  in  the 
US.  This  would  be  illegal  in  France  or  Saudi  Arabia,  but  the  citizens  of  those 
countries  would  nevertheless  have  access  to  the  picture,  just  like  they  have 
access  to  the  foreign  press  when  they  are  travelling.  It  is  silly  and  impossible 
in  practice  to  want  to  impose  domestic  law  to  foreign  information,  yet  this 
has  not  fully  dawned  on  some  politicians  yet. 

A second  fable  is  that  the  net  is  brimming  with  pornography.  Any  experi- 
enced user  will  confirm  that  it  is  there  for  those  who  want  it,  but  that  those 
who  don’t  want  it  may  never  run  into  it,  much  like  most  people  know  quite 
well  which  city  streets  to  avoid  or  to  seek  out.  Adults  must  make  their  own 
choices  and  be  responsible  for  them.  The  issue  remains,  what  to  do  for  the 
protection  of  minors.  The  answer  is  that  there  is  a choice  of  software  avail- 
able to  block  access  to  pornographic  sites.  The  software  is  quite  flexible,  so 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  individual  parents. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  a fable  that  the  net  is  slow.  An  Internet  connection 
typically  uses  a number  of  computers  that  can  communicate  only  at  the 
speed  of  the  slowest  one.  The  speed  of  these  machines  is  determined  not 
only  by  the  technology  used,  but  also  by  the  number  of  users  that  use  the 
machine  at  the  same  time.  This  issue  is  discussed  in  terms  of  “bandwidth”, 
the  amount  of  information  that  can  be  passed  on  at  the  same  time.  You  will 
find  that  the  web  is  considerably  faster  in  the  early  morning.  There  seems  to 
be  enough  insomnia  in  the  world  to  keep  the  net  rather  slow  late  at  night. 
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The  real  bottleneck  may  be  your  connection  to  the  net,  though.  If  your  com- 
puter, modem  or  software  is  slow,  the  net  will  be  slow  for  you  at  any  time  of 
the  day. 

1.2.1  what  do  you  need? 

Owners  of  a microcomputer  probably  already  have  much  of  the  hardware 
needed  to  connect.  The  only  piece  that  is  missing  in  most  configurations  is  a 
modem,  a machine  that  connects  your  computer  to  the  telephone  system. 
Most  modems  will  also  allow  you  to  use  your  computer  as  a fax  machine. 
There  are  two  variables  to  consider.  First  and  foremost  is  speed.  Modem 
technology  may  have  made  great  strides,  it  still  seems  to  be  in  its  infancy. 
Modem  speeds  are  measured  in  bits  per  second  (bps,  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  “baud”)-  You  should  at  present  insist  on  a speed  of  at  least  28,800 
bps. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  type  of  lines  you  want  to  use.  Most  people 
use  normal  telephone  lines.  However,  it  is  possible  (at  extra  cost)  to  use  high 
speed  ISDN  lines.  ISDN  connections  will  give  high  speed  only  if  all  material 
between  your  computer  and  that  of  your  provider  (see  1.2.2)  is  on  the  ISDN 
standard. 

1.2.2  how  do  you  connect? 

The  easiest  way  to  connect  is  through  one  of  the  major  US  data  base  provid- 
ers (America  On  Line,  CompuServe  etc.).  They  often  offer  free  connections 
for  the  first  month,  easy  to  install  and  configure  software  packages  and  ac- 
cess to  their  own  data  base  and  services.  In  addition,  they  allow  you  to  con- 
nect with  a local  phone  call  from  many  places,  even  if  you  are  travelling.  In 
the  longer  run  they  offer  some  inconveniences,  though.  Their  software  is 
relatively  slow  and  always  a step  behind  what  is  available  on  the  market, 
their  cost  may  be  higher  (though  the  differences  are  rapidly  disappearing) 
and  the  access  to  the  net  is  cumbersome  - since  you  have  to  connect  to  their 
data  base  first  to  get  access  to  the  net  - and  incomplete,  because  they  nor- 
mally carry  only  a selection  of  the  Usenet  groups  (see  2.3). 

There  are  many  alternatives  to  the  big  Internet  Service  Providers  (ISP).  The 
most  important  consideration  in  making  your  choice  is  whether  you  can  have 
access  with  a local  phone  call.  Some  providers  offer  nation-wide  access  with 
a local  call,  which  is  important  if  you  want  to  access  the  net  when  you  are 
travelling.  When  you  subscribe,  you  normally  get  a pre-configured  software 
package  that  allows  you  to  connect,  but  often  you  will  need  the  help  of  a 
technician  anyway  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  run  into  some  kind  of  trouble 
trying  to  connect  to  the  net.  It  is  therefore  important  that  your  provider  is 
knowledgeable  about  your  operating  system.  The  third  big  if  concerns  the 
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quality  of  the  provider’s  modems.  You  want  them  to  be  fast,  reliable  and 
many.  Alas,  this  is  something  you  can  only  find  out  in  practice,  so  don’t  be 
surprised  if  you  change  providers  a bit  in  the  beginning.  This  is  not  unlike  a 
move:  everyone  of  your  correspondents  need  a change  of  address.  You  can 
find  an  extensive  list  of  ISPs  throughout  the  world  at:  http://thelist.com/ 

The  necessary  software,  which  is  practically  always  free,  comes  in  three 
parts.  First,  there  is  the  part  that  lets  your  computer  talk  to  your  modem  and 
connect  you  to  the  net,  called  Point-to-Point  Protocol  software  (PPP,  Macs 
also  need  TCP  or  Open  Transport).  Second  comes  the  software  browser.  The 
best  known  are  Netscape  Navigator,  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  and  Mo- 
saic. These  are  Swiss  army  knives  of  programs  that  allow  you  to  do  just 
about  everything  on  the  net,  including  downloading:  making  a copy  of  data 
on  the  net  on  your  own  hard  disk.  If  you  are  short  on  memory,  try  NCSA 
Telnet  2.7.b4,  a rather  limited  but  much  smaller  program. 

When  you  are  more  experienced  you  will  probably  want  better  programs  for 
e-mail  (see  2.1)  and  Usenet  groups  (see  2.3).  These  are  available  for  down- 
loading on  the  net.  My  favourite  program  for  e-mail  is  Eudora  and  I am  us- 
ing Newswatcher  for  reading  Usenet  groups 

2.0  The  faces  of  the  net 

2.1  e-mail 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  a net  connection  is  to  exploit  its  e-mail  capability. 
An  e-mail  “envelope”  is  called  “header”.  The  header  is  easily  overlooked, 
because  it  does  not  contain  the  message,  but  it  can  yield  interesting  informa- 
tion like  the  return  address  and  the  software  used  by  the  sender,  which  is  a 
hint  towards  the  type  of  machine  the  sender  is  using. 

E-mail  has  characteristics  of  normal  mail  (snail  mail  in  Internet  terms)  and 
of  telephone  calls.  E-mail  is  typed  like  a letter  and  sent  (or  received)  like  a 
letter.  It  has  to  be  mailed  (at  the  sender’s  ISP)  and  retrieved  from  the  re- 
ceiver’s ISP.  An  e-mail  address  takes  the  form  of  sendername@ISPname.  I 
have  put  all  e-mail  addresses  in  bold  italics  in  the  following  paragraphs.  For 
instance,  my  e-mail  address  is  peterk@club-internet.fr . 

E-mail  delivery  is  almost  instantaneous  and  most  software  packages  can  cre- 
ate an  return  message,  complete  with  header  and  the  text  of  the  message  re- 
ceived, each  line  preceded  by  “>”  or  another  sign  (this  is  called  “quoting”). 
By  typing  your  answer  behind  the  relevant  paragraph  you  can  indicate  very 
precisely  what  you  are  talking  about  and  remind  the  sender  of  his  own 
words.  In  that  sense,  e-mailing  becomes  closer  to  speech  and  indeed,  the 
language  used  in  e-mail  is  more  like  speech  than  like  formal  letters. 
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World  coin  collectors  are  well  served  by  e-mail.  Since  distances  are  insig- 
nificant for  delivery  time  and  cost  it  is  easier  to  find  fellow  collectors  all 
over  the  world,  that  you  can  contact  at  any  time  of  the  day.  You  would  be 
well  advised  to  have  a list  of  duplicates  ready  for  sending.  A want  list  is  also 
a good  idea.  There  are  as  yet  few  dealers  of  world  coins  on  the  net,  but  there 
are  bushels  of  collectors,  ready  to  do  business  with  you. 

2.2  URLs 

The  fastest  growing  part  of  the  net  is  the  World  Wide  Web  (www).  Think  of 
the  Web  as  a collection  of  pages  of  a book  that  has  fallen  apart.  These  pages 
are  stored  on  computers  around  the  world  and  they  can  be  on  any  subject, 
from  conspiracy  theories  (absolute  proof  that  the  Clintons  are  communist 
lackeys!)  and  nourishing  recipes  with  insects  to  collections  of  three  dimen- 
sional molecules  and  the  daily  news.  URLs  have  addresses  to  that  often  take 
the  form  http://networkname.directory.pagename.html.  Like  e-mail  ad- 
dresses, I have  printed  URL  addresses  in  bold  italics. 

What  makes  these  pages  different  from  your  average  book  pages  is  that  they 
are  constructed  in  a language  called  “Hyper  Text  Mark-up  Language” 
(html).  This  means  that  parts  of  the  text  - or  a picture  - can  double  as  a but- 
ton to  go  to  another  page.  Such  buttons  are  called  “links”.  Thus,  practically 
all  pages  are  connected  to  each  other.  Going  from  one  page  to  another  is 
called  “surfing’ 

A web  page  can  also  contain  other  services,  like  a form  or  a table.  It  may 
connect  you  to  a data  base  from  which  you  can  request  information.  Imagine 
the  table  of  contents  of  all  the  NI  Bulletins  on-line  with  a facility  to  search 
by  key  words.  Imagine  an  on-line  list  of  NI  members  with  their  specialities, 
completely  up  to  date,  searchable  by  key  words.  It  is  possible. 

Often,  the  basic  function  of  a page  from  a commercial  organisation  is  to  get 
information  from  potential  clients  about  the  products  or  services  they  require 
(e.g.  http://www.krause.com/),  while  private  pages  seek  to  inform,  satisfy 
ego  or  entertain  (e.g.  http://numismania.cyberforce.nl/coins-us.htm ) and 
government  pages  try  to  show  where  the  tax  money  goes  or  promote  the  1 o- 
cal  economy  (e.g.  http://www.singapore.com/companies/sgmint/).  All  can 
be  useful  or  amusing.  Here  are  some  web  pages  with  interesting  (though  not 
necessarily  numismatic)  links  you  may  want  to  explore: 

to  convert  foreign  currency: 

http://  www.  travel-finder,  com!  convert!  con  vert,  htm 
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index  of  on-line  bilingual  and  multilingual  dictionaries: 
http:llwww.bucknell.edii/~rbeard/diction. 

to  find  your  favourite  newspaper  on  line: 
http:/ 7 www.  cs.  vu.  nl/%7egerben/ ne  ws.  html 

to  get  a map  of  where  people  live  (US  only,  sorry): 
http:Hwww.abii.com/lookupusa/adp/peopsrch.htm 

to  get  a map  of  where  businesses  are  (US  only,  sorry): 

http:  H www.  bigbook.  com / 

who  says  life  has  to  be  all  serious?: 
http://www.cs.cornell.edu/Info/People/ckline/humor.html 

2.2.1  Search  engines 

Once  you  are  tired  of  surfing,  you  will  start  looking  for  information  you  can 
use.  Since  the  net  is  unorganised,  you  need  the  equivalent  of  a table  of  con- 
tents and  an  index.  There  are  a number  of  both  and  they  are  called  search 
engines.  Your  browser  will  give  you  access  to  some  from  the  main  menu, 
but  you  can  bookmark  the  ones  you  really  like.  My  favourite  “index”  type  of 
search  engine  is  Alta  Vista  ( http://altavista.digital.com/ ).  It  does  an  excel- 
lent job  of  searching  not  only  for  key  words  (like  e.g.  “bracteate”),  but  it  also 
finds  family  names  in  e.g.  Usenet  postings  (see  2.3).  Its  major  drawback  is 
that  it  routinely  comes  up  with  thousands  of  “hits”  (occurrences). 

Things  are  different  if  you  are  looking  for  information  by  subject.  Numis- 
matic information  comes  to  mind.  My  favourite  “table  of  contents”  search 
engine  is  “Yahoo”  ( http://www.Yahoo.com ).  Select  first  Recreation,  then 
Hobbies  and  Crafts,  next  go  to  Collecting  and  finally  Coins  and  Currency 
and  you  find  yourself  on  a page  full  of  links  to  numismatic  items.  Many 
concern  US  coins,  but  Canadian  and  Dutch  numismatics  are  well  represented 
also.  These  links  are  regularly  updated,  so  it  is  worthwhile  to  check  back 
regularly.  The  following  address  will  get  you  on  the  coin  page  right  away: 
http:llwww.yahoo.com/RecreationlHobbies_and_CraftslCollectinglCoins_ 
andjCurrency/ 

2.2.2  The  Numismatic  Indexes  Project 

One  special  data  base  is  worth  mentioning  here:  The  Numismatic  Indexes 
Project,  maintained  by  the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.  Research  Foundation.  The  in- 
dex covers  1 1 numismatic  publications,  including  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  the  Numismatists  and  Numismatic  Scrapbook.  The  index, 
going  back  1 10  years,  is  available  free  for  downloading  from  this  address: 
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http:llzowOO.desy.de :8000/~chlebanalcoins/NIP/ nip.html.  You  can  also 
search  in  the  data  base  while  you  are  on-line  at  the  following  address: 
http://www.hbrf.org/cfpro/examples/direct/nipq4.htm  The  articles  them- 
selves are  not  available  on-line,  but  a fast  search  in  such  a large  body  of  in- 
formation will  kick-start  any  numismatic  research  or  article-writing  project. 

23  Usenet  Groups 

Maybe  the  worst  of  the  net,  in  any  case  the  loudest  part  of  it,  are  the  Usenet 
groups  or  newsgroups.  They  come  in  all  kinds  of  different  flavours,  from 
near  criminal  to  very  interesting  to  completely  irrelevant.  The  Usenet  group 
for  coin  collectors  is  rec.collecting. coins.  It  is  relatively  subdued  and  quite 
civilized  compared  to  some  other  groups.  To  subscribe  to  it,  ask  your 
browser  (or  specialised  software)  for  a list  of  all  newsgroups  available,  look 
for  rec(reation),  open  the  group  and  look  for  collecting,  open  this  subgroup 
and  find  coins.  Click  in  the  column  for  subscriptions  and  you  are  set.  Sub- 
scribing is  free.  Your  browser  can  be  told  to  show  only  the  newsgroups  you 
have  subscribed  to  and  only  new  messages. 

The  traffic  on  rec.collecting.coins  is  heavy  (often  over  100  messages  daily) 
and  not  all  of  it  will  be  relevant  to  your  interests.  A large  percentage  is  on 
US  coin  collecting.  You  can  unmark  messages  you  don’t  want  to  read  either 
individually,  by  thread  (a  thread  is  a series  of  messages  reacting  to  each 
other)  or  by  group  (all  messages).  My  favourite  technique  is  to  ask  for  the 
list  of  new  messages,  mark  all  messages  read  and  then  I open  the  ones  that 
look  interesting. 

You  can  participate  in  the  discussion  in  a Usenet  group.  Just  post  your  own 
note,  comment,  question  or  reaction  (see  3.1).  Posts  to  the  Usenet  groups  are 
available  to  everyone  on  the  Internet  until  they  are  deleted  from  the  archives. 

2.4  Mailing  lists 

Mailing  lists  function  a lot  like  Usenet  groups.  The  main  differences  are  that 
you  get  the  messages  sent  to  you  by  e-mail,  but  only  if  you  are  subscribed  to 
the  list.  Casual  visitors  have  no  access.  You  can  read  about  which  mailing 
lists  exist  and  how  you  can  subscribe  to  them  free  of  charge  on 
http://www.neosoft.com/internet/pamll  . 

Mailing  lists  are  often  more  quiet  and  thoughtful  than  the  Usenet  groups. 
There  is  no  room  for  direct  commercial  offers  (it  is  all  right  to  say  something 
like  “mail  me  for  my  list  of  my  duplicates”,  though).  Most  mailing  lists 
maintain  a FAQ  (frequently  asked  questions  file).  If  you  read  it  carefully  you 
will  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  a gaffe.  If  traffic  on  the  mailing  list  gets 
heavy,  see  if  a “digest”  is  available.  If  you  exercise  the  digest  option  you 
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will  get  only  one  message  a day  containing  all  the  messages  of  that  day.  This 
means  that  some  of  your  incoming  messages  are  already  sorted  by  subject 
and  that  they  are  much  easier  to  file  or  delete. 

Harry  Bass  is  also  responsible  for  a discussion  group  on  numismatic  litera- 
ture. Although  this  would  seem  to  be  of  value  to  numismatists,  the  list  has 
been  very  quiet  for  months  now.  To  subscribe,  send  an  e-mail  message  to: 
listserv@netcom.com  and  in  the  body  of  the  message  (the  subject  line  is 
unimportant)  SUBSCRIBE  Numlndex-L.  Don’t  include  your  signature  file. 

The  most  interesting  list  for  numismatists  is  the  “coins”  mailing  list.  To  sub- 
scribe, send  an  e-mail  to  coins-request@uni.edu  and  in  the  body  of  the  mes- 
sage, put:  subscribe  coins.  If  you  prefer  the  digest  version,  mail  to  the  same 
address,  but  put  in  the  body  of  the  message:  sub  coins-digest.  The  FAQ  is  at 
http://power.cba.uni.edu/DJPHobbieslCOINS/COINSFAQ.html. 

3.0  What  do  you  get  out  of  it? 

3.1  discussions 

If  you  don’t  participate  in  the  discussion  but  follow  it,  you  are  said  to  be 
lurking.  It  is  a good  idea  to  lurk  a while  before  you  jump  into  an  ongoing 
discussion,  but  extended  lurking  is  not  always  appreciated. 

Discussions  on  the  net  can  take  any  form,  from  close  to  a telephone  call,  to 
live  discussions  to  written  communications  on  mailing  lists  and  Usenet 
groups.  Whatever  the  form  may  be,  the  contents  are  bound  to  be  educational. 
There  are  some  traps.  For  one  thing,  as  already  noted,  the  tone  is  more  in- 
formal. Many  people  tend  to  look  at  what  they  receive  as  written,  not  spoken 
material.  Consequently,  they  tend  to  react  more  aggressively  if  they  feel 
wronged.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  net  is  self-policed.  Those 
who  break  the  rules  are  often  “flamed”  (sent  inflammatory  comments), 
rather  than  educated. 

To  avoid  misunderstandings,  it  is  advisable  to  make  ample  use  of  symbols 
for  feelings.  They  come  in  two  classes,  “emoticons”  and  **.  Emoticons  are 
face  symbols,  that  need  to  be  seen  at  a 90°  angle,  e.g.  :-)  is  a smile  and  with 
:-(  you  can  express  sorrow.  There  are  many  ingenious  varieties  on  these  ba- 
sic emoticons.  Letters  between  **  also  stand  for  emotions,  *g*  is  grinning, 
*G*  is  a big  grin,  *L*  laughing  and  *LOL*  laughing  out  loud.  Here  also, 
there  are  many  variations.  Other  useful  net  shortcuts  are  IMHO  - in  my 
humble  opinion,  TIA  - thanks  in  advance,  (sp?)  - I am  not  sure  of  the  spell- 
ing and  BTW  - by  the  way. 
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Here  is  some  “netiquette”  for  participating  in  a discussion.  Most  of  it  is  ob- 
vious. NEVER  post  a binary  file  (picture),  unless  you  are  posting  to  an 
alt. binaries  Usenet  group.  Binaries  are  big  and  take  a long  time  to  download. 
When  people  are  paying  by  the  minute,  they  will  obviously  object  to  un- 
wanted binaries.  Instead,  ask  who  wants  to  receive  the  binary  and  attach  it  to 
e-mail. 

For  the  same  reason,  your  signature  file  (the  closing  part  of  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage that  is  attached  automatically  to  each  outgoing  message.  It  normally 
contains  your  name  and  how  you  can  be  reached  with  a smart,  funny  or  re- 
markable quote  or  a picture  made  of  characters)  should  be  reasonably  small 
and  you  should  not  quote  enormous  portions  of  text  that  can  be  found  else- 
where (tell  your  audience  where  the  text  can  be  found  instead).  You  should 
not  quote  parts  of  a message  you  are  responding  to  that  are  not  necessary  to 
understand  your  reply.  Everybody  hates  it  when  a whole  thread  is  reposted 
just  so  that  the  poster  can  add  “Me  too”.  Always  indicate  the  subject  when 
you  are  posting  - this  is  especially  important  when  you  are  responding  to  a 
digest  - Subject:  Re:  coin  digest  does  not  give  a lot  of  information  - and  use 
a spelling  checker  if  that  is  not  your  strong  point  (However,  it  is  impolite  to 
criticise  the  English  of  those  whose  first  language  is  not  English  or  messages 
that  are  not  in  English).  Forget  non-English  characters  like  0,  a or  e.  The  net 
does  not  recognise  them. 

If  you  stick  to  the  basic  rules  of  politeness,  you  will  find  that  the  net  is  a rich 
source  of  human  contact  all  over  the  world.  Coin  collectors  benefit  by  find- 
ing people  to  trade  with  and  people  who  live  in  another  country  and  will 
supply  the  circulating  coins  of  that  country,  often  at  cost. 

3.2  pictures 

Pictures  can  be  stored  in  a computer.  There  are  many  ways  to  get  them  in, 
the  most  popular  being  a scanner  and  digital  cameras.  A digital  camera  is 
one  that  stores  pictures  on  disk,  rather  than  on  film.  The  pictures  are  easily 
copied  onto  a computer  disk.  Once  they  are  in  computer  readable  form  they 
can  be  translated  in  text.  When  so  translated,  they  can  be  sent,  posted  and 
copied  just  like  a big  chunk  of  text.  This  is  great  for  numismatists.  At  last 
you  can  identify  and  even  grade  coins  at  a distance.  You  can  start  a virtual 
coin  collection,  by  collecting  pictures  of  coins  on  your  hard  disk,  but  be- 
ware, pictures  take  a lot  of  electronic  space.  There  is  such  a collection  on  the 
net:  http://wardens.tamu.edu/dan3.ktml  . You  should  keep  in  mind  that 
computer  pictures,  especially  those  from  a digital  camera,  are  not  sharp 
enough  for  publication,  especially  if  the  picture  will  degrade  further  by 
photocopying  or  printing  on  rough  paper.  Another  consideration  is  that  pic- 
tures may  be  protected  by  copyright.  Using  such  pictures  without  permission 
from  the  copyright  owner  is  illegal  and  may  get  costly. 
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3.3  swapping 


When  I started  collecting,  trading  coins  was  the  highest  form  of  collecting. 
As  coin  shows  became  more  commercial,  swapping  became  old-fashioned. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  Internet,  it  is  back  in  full  swing.  Since  the  net  is  oblivi- 
ous to  distances  it  is  not  likely  that  coin  swappers  will  be  driven  out  soon. 
Check  out  http:llwww.cs.utk.edul~ingridlcoin_collectors.html  for  a list  of 
collectors  interested  in  coin  trading.  My  swapping  technique  is  to  first  agree 
on  which  coins  to  trade.  This  means  that  you  need  to  have  at  least  a list  of 
duplicates.  Inexperienced  users  prefer  to  receive  such  a list  in  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage. More  experienced  users  prefer  a spreadsheet  file.  Not  only  are  they 
easier  to  sort,  but  they  can  also  be  compacted  with  compact  programs  like 
Stuff  it  or  Zip. 

Once  you  know  what  to  swap,  you  need  to  establish  a swap  price.  I use  the 
latest  edition  of  Krause  and  Mi  shier  for  both  sides,  unless  I believe  KM  is 
seriously  wrong.  Those  prices  need  not  be  sales  prices,  but  they  are  perfectly 
OK  for  swapping  if  both  sides  use  them.  Last,  you  need  agreement  on  shi  p- 
ping  cost  and  what  to  do  with  the  balance,  if  there  is  any.  Since  e-mail  is 
easy  and  fast,  I find  it  reassuring  to  let  my  swapping  partner  know  when  I 
send  or  receive  coins  and  ask  them  to  do  the  same. 

3.4  mail  auctions 

Mail  auctions  on  the  net  are  not  so  different  from  those  conducted  with  pa- 
per mail.  Yet  they  are  a bit  closer  to  auction  room  auctions.  Some  auction- 
eers let  you  know  what  the  high  bid  of  the  moment  is.  They  will  allow  you 
to  increase  your  bids  as  long  as  the  auction  is  not  closed.  They  may  publish 
the  currently  highest  bids.  All  will  answer  questions.  The  list  of  winning 
bids  is  usually  free  for  everyone’s  inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  since  e- 
mail  comes  cheap  and  easy,  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate  the  professionals 
from  the  charlatans.  It  is  best  to  ask  others  about  their  experiences  before 
you  enter  bids. 

4.0  Conclusion:  a virtual  coin  club 

Swapping  coins,  talking  about  coins,  coin  auctions,  what  does  it  remind  you 
of?  The  Internet  or  an  old-fashioned  coin  club?  Both!  The  Internet  has  swept 
away  the  distances  between  collectors  and  it  is  daily  bringing  people  to- 
gether who  otherwise  would  never  have  met.  It  is  giving  a new,  badly 
needed  impetus  to  coin  collecting.  It  is  enriching  you  and  your  collection. 
Yes,  you  can  do  without  it,  but  you  are  short-changing  yourself  if  you  do. 
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WEDDING  SWORDS  & POETRY  CASH 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


In  my  article  "Coin  Abuse  II"  (NI  BULLETIN , January  1996,  p.17)  I mentioned 
Chinese  wedding-swords.  These  consist  of  numbers  of  Chinese  cash  strung  onto  a 
central  metal  frame  in  sword  formation.  The  example  illustrated  here  (Fig.  1),  about 
one-third  actual  size,  is  clearly  a modem  one  by  its  stringing,  though  its  coins  are  old 
enough  (some  Sung  Dynasty,  of  the  1 1th  century  AD!).  In  my  article  I passed  on  the 
idea,  given  to  me  by  a friend  who  lives  in  Beijing,  that  these  things  were  wedding 
souvenirs  for  the  better-off,  and  a sort  of  emergency  savings-bank  for  the  married 
couple  should  they  ever  fall  on  hard  times. 

NI  member  David  Larson  of  Vancouver  wrote  to  me  to  correct  this  view,  which 
would  appear  to  be  a modern  rationalisation  of  what  they  were  for.  Apparently  they 
can  be  for  weddings,  house-warmings,  or  gifts  for  children  (especially  the  young),  but 
they  are  essentially  amulets  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  and  to  protect  the  couple,  the 
house,  or  child  as  the  case  may  be.  The  savings-bank  aspect  must  have  been 
minimal,  as  the  total  value  of  the  coins  on  them  was  really  very  low. 

As  regards  the  dates  of  these  things,  David  rightly  points  out  that  the  coins  on  a 
"sword"  cannot  be  used  to  date  it,  as  so  many  old  coins  have  always  been  readily 
available  for  use  on  them.  Going  off  the  cords  and  the  condition  of  the  iron  rod,  he 
reckons  that  the  oldest  he  has  seen  date  from  about  1890.  The  ones  with  plain  string 
or  rattan  bindings  he  reckons  are  older,  the  ones  with  bright  cotton  bindings  and  beads 
tend  to  be  newer  (post  1940,  say).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  probably  more  have 
disintegrated  because  of  deterioration  of  their  bindings  than  because  they  have  been 
dismantled  for  their  currency  value. 

The  piece  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  incidentally,  is  of  the  bright  (red)  cotton  and  beads 
variety  (a  bright  tassle  and  bead,  not  shown  in  my  drawing,  hang  from  the  handle  of 
the  sword).  I suspect  that  it  is  considerably  more  recent  than  even  1940! 

Getting  back  to  the  amuletic  purpose  of  these  things,  though,  the  following  appeared 
in  an  article  entitled  "Some  Chinese  Folklore"  by  A.  R.  Wright  in  the  journal  Folklore 
in  1903  (vol.  14,  p.292-8): 
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The  cash  sword  shown  is  too  familiar  to  need  description.  It  may  be  noted 
that  many  brought  home  by  travellers  are  not  genuine  charms,  but  only  copies 
made  for  sale  to  tourists  as  curios.  The  cash  sword  is  especially  valued  as  a 
protection  for  a bridal  bed,  outside  the  curtains  of  which  it  is  hung  with  its 
blade  parallel  to  the  horizon."  (p.298) 

I now  make  sure  that  mine  hangs  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  not,  as  previously,  at  a 
decorative  and  somewhat  jaunty  angle!  Incidentally,  that  mention  of  tourists  in  an 
article  published  in  1903  is  interesting.  Some  things  just  don’t  change! 


In  the  same  article,  Wright  mentions  T’ung  Chih  or  poetry  cash.  His  fig.  1 is  here 
reproduced  as  my  Fig.  2: 


"Referring  to  the  plate,  fig.  1 shows  T’ung  chih  or  poetry  cash,  which  protects 
wayfarers  from  accidents  on  land  or  sea.  Twelve  small  cash  are  arranged  in 
such  an  order  that  the  names  of  the  mints  can  be  read  as  a jingle.  The  charm 
is  most  powerful  if  the  cash  are  of  the  reign  of  the  famous  emperor  K’ang 
Hsi."  (p.294) 


Fig.  3 


A specimen  of  the  K’ang  Hsi  cash  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 for  the  benefit  of  those  readers 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  Chinese  cash,  but  are  curious.  The  obverse  legend 
reads  K’ang  Hsi  T’ung  Pao  = Coinage  of  Steady  Prosperity,  K’ang  Hsi  being  a period 
title  rather  than  the  name  of  the  emperor:  the  type  of  Fig.  3 was  issued  in  the  period 
1667-1722  AD  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sheng  Tsu.  The  reverse  gives  the  mint 
name  in  Manchu  and  Chinese,  here  Shan-Tung  Province.  It  is  the  various  Chinese 
characters  on  the  reverses  that  can  be  assembled  to  form  a jingle,  though  Wright 
mentions  only  12,  whereas  in  fact  there  are  20  possible  such.  Of  these,  Schjoth  says: 
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"The  Chinese  attach  a talismanic  virtue  to  the  above  coins.  If  genuine  and 
placed  together,  they  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil  influences  and  of 
preventing  fires.  Their  genuineness  according  to  popular  belief  can  be  tested 
by  placing  them,  when  strung  together,  on  the  top  of  a chicken-coop:  if 
genuine,  they  will  prevent  the  cocks  from  crowing  in  the  morning!"  ( Chinese 
Currency , p.56) 

Cresswell  simply  says: 

"The  twenty  Chinese  characters  found  on  the  reverse  of  this  type  form  a poem 
according  to  the  rules  of  Chinese  poetry  and  the  collecting  of  them  was  a 
favourite  target  for  Chinese  collectors.  With  a period  of  issue  exceeding  fifty 
years  most  are  very  commonly  to  be  found  but  some,  particularly  Taiwan,  are 
rather  scarce."  ( Chinese  Cash , p.44) 


SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #1 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

Oels  was  a small  Silesian  duchy  associated  with  Miinsterberg  from  the  15th  century. 
When  the  dynasty  of  the  latter  died  out  in  1647  with  the  death  of  Carl  Friedrich,  the 
last  male  ruler,  Sylvius  Nimrod,  son  of  the  duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  came  into 
possession  of  Oels  through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Maria,  Carl  Friedrich’s 
daughter,  who  was  heiress  to  the  duchy.  Their  son,  Sylvius  Friedrich,  inherited  the 
duchy  in  1668.  The  dynasty  died  out  in  1792,  when  Oels  passed  to  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel. 


The  1675  taler  is  obviously  a mule,  hybrid,  zwitter  (German)  with  the  obverse  of  the 
1764  taler  (D.7887)  and  the  reverse  of  the  1675  taler  (D.7889).  (Ebner  6 and  19). 
(Friedensburg  & Seger  2293  and  2307).  Neither  authority  mentions  the  mis-mating. 
Probably  unique.  Lanz  auction  XI  - 1222. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Donald  S.  Yarab,  P.  O.  Box  14645.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114:  I wish  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  prices  realized  for  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  Auctions  Nos.  12-41.  Can  anyone 
assist  me  in  this  endeavor? 

Murray  A.  B riant  P.  O.  Box  825.  Brooks,  Alberta.  Canada  T1R  1A0:  I collect 
masonic  tokens,  in  general,  also  looking  for  a 1795,  Triangle  Penny  that  actually 
circulated  as  currency  in  England.  One  of  my  collecting  goals  (dreams)  is  to 
sometime  in  the  future  own  an  Edward  VI,  countermarked  1559  shilling,  used  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  I.  Can  anyone  help? 

Gunther  Wurm,  Postfach  10  23  40.  D-78423  Konstanz,  Germany:  Help  wanted 
for  reference  information  on  the  following  coin: 

Vatican  - Obv.  Craig  175.1  - PIUS  IX  PONT  MAX  AN  VIII  - XF  from  Proof 
Rev.  Craig  191  - STATO  PONTIFICO  5 Lire  1870  R - UNC  Proof 
Edge:  Reeded  Metal:  Silver  Size:  as  the  regular  5 Lire  1870R 
Without  any  doubt  it  is  a genuine  specimen.  Is  it  a classic  error  coin  or  a known 
hybrid  one? 

Gunther  Wurm,  Postfach  10  23  40,  D=78423  Konstanz,  Germany:  I want  to 
enlarge  my  contacts  for  buying  coins  and  banknotes  in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  I 
welcome  names  and  addresses,  especially  NI  members  (with  FAX),  but  others  too. 

j.  . i . j,  j.  j.  j.  j.  j.  j,  j.  j.  j.  ^ j,  ^ j.  j.  ^ ^ ^ ^ *1*  4*  41  ^ 4*  *4*  ^ 4*  4'  4*  *4*  4*  4*  4 4*  4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ v v “v  n*  'T*  *T*  "T*  m*  ^ ^ v v M*  *T*  *T*  v "T"  'T'  "T*  v v *1*  v 


It  is  a source  of  minor  irritation  to  me  that  engraved  coins  are  frequently  lumped 
together  under  the  blanket  term  "love  tokens"  when  so  many  of  them  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  love!  The  delightful  piece  pictured  here,  though,  does  merit  that 
epithet,  and  needs  no  explanation.  Though  presumably  engraved  here  in  Manchester, 
in  England,  its  edge  inscription  (Cronebane  Lodge)  tells  us  that  it  is  on  a smoothed 
late  eighteenth  century  halfpenny  token  from  County  Wicklow,  in  Ireland. 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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